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Windelband overlooks the fact that Aristotle never worked his con- 
cepts into a wholly harmonious system. I mean merely that he seems 
to me to lay emphasis, here and there, upon the teleological aspects of 
Aristotelianism, in such a way as to throw into the shade other aspects 
regarded by some as of equal importance. We have an instance of 
this in his account of the relation of the Pure Form, the Godhead, to 
the world of changeable things (pp. 266, 267). It is quite true that 
Aristotle conceives of this Form as calling forth the motion of the 
world through the desire of all things for it ; but it is also true that he 
conceives the Prime Mover, the First Cause of Motion, as a some- 
thing to be reached by a regress along the series of efficient causes. 
It is only by violence that one can identify two principles so different 
in nature ; and Professor Windelband allows the latter, which has cer- 
tainly had no unimportant part to play in the history of speculative 
thought, to drop quietly out of sight. 

As I have indicated above, there will always be differences of 
opinion as to the treatment of this or that detail by a writer on the 
history of philosophy, but there ought to be no difference of opinion 
regarding the merit of Professor Windelband' s book as a whole. In 
the original it has for a number of years held its own in a land en- 
dowed, apparently, with the soil and climate best suited to the pro- 
duction of histories of philosophy in profusion. It holds a worthy 
place in the Miiller series of handbooks. But it has not, I think, 
been very well known to English readers. The present translation 
will do a real service. As a translation it is, however, of unequal 
merit, and it occasionally betrays the marks of haste. Such slips as 
"requisitions" for "requisites" (p. 34), and such sequences as 
"such . . . which" (p. 84) and "such . . . who" (p. 100), will 
probably be corrected in a second edition. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Philosophical Theory of the State. By. Bernard Bosanquet. 
London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1899. — pp. xviii, 342. 

Mr. Bosanquet in this work propounds a theory of the state in sym- 
pathy with the " true political theory " of Plato, and Aristotle, Rous- 
seau, Kant, and Hegel, with whom are also associated Green, Wallace, 
and Bradley. The writer eschews the stereotyped language of social 
philosophy (" the employment of hackneyed words takes all life and 
expressiveness out of philosophy, " p. 79), and would, therefore, doubt- 
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less prefer not to be called by any name. Yet the term ' Idealist ' 
will at least roughly indicate his philosophical position. It is mani- 
fest, however, that he asks for a large measure of freedom in stating 
his theory, and, although he is much more concerned to indicate the 
central thought of such writers as Rousseau and Hegel than to offer 
criticism, it is not difficult to see that his theory is essentially a re- 
interpretation of social phenomena and not a reproduction of any phil- 
osophy whatsoever. At the present time, when social theories, domi- 
nated by ideas taken from biology, have postponed the ideal society to 
some point of time eternally future, and psychological theories have 
reduced to an equality not only all individuals, but all states of the 
same individual, it is nothing short of refreshing to find reappearing in 
so attractive a form the old truth that the social self is a better self, and 
that the state is a reality. 

Hegel had said: "The sun, moon, mountains, rivers, and all ob- 
jects of nature doubtless exist. . . But the authority of the laws of 
society is infinitely higher " (Rechtsphil. , § 146, note). He said, also, 
that " the state is a higher authority than the laws and interests of the 
family and the merely civic life, although it is at the same time the 
indwelling end of these social facts" {lb., § 261); and again that 
" in the state, as the embodiment of concrete freedom, personal indi- 
viduality and its particular interests have their complete development 
{lb., § 260). With these utterances Mr. Bosanquet is in entire sym- 
pathy. He, too, is emphatic in his belief that without the terms 
'higher' and 'lower,' without the notion of degree, no light can be 
thrown upon the nature of society. "Philosophy," he writes, "de- 
sires to establish degrees of value, degrees of reality, degrees of com- 
pleteness and coherence. Its purpose might be termed ' ethical ' but 
for the extreme narrowness of the meaning of that term. Society, for 
it, is an achievement or utterance of human nature — of course not di- 
vorced from nature in general — having a certain degree of solidity, so 
to speak ; that is to say, being able up to a certain point to endure the 
tests and answer the questionings, which are suggested by the scrutiny 
of human life from the point of view of value and completeness ' ' 
(page 50). "Where there is more of mind, the interest is greater 
and the rank of the object-matter higher" (p. 51). "Philosophy 
has to deal with the transformation, by which the particular self is 
lost, to be found again in a more individual and yet more universal 
form. In all these respects its view is what might be called teleolog- 
ical, that is to say, it recognizes a difference of level or of degree in 
the completeness and reality of life, and endeavours to point out when 
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and how, and how far by social aid, the human soul attains the most 
and best that it has in it to become " (p. 52). 

Sometimes for the term ' theology ' the phrase, identical in mean- 
ing, 'logic of God' has been substituted in order to indicate the 
underlying connection between that discipline and others. In the 
same way Mr. Bosanquet has employed, instead of the term ' sociology,' 
the phrase "social logic" (pp. 228, 258, etc.), to indicate that it 
is a part of a greater or wider logic, from whose subject-matter it, no 
more than theology, can be separated except for the purposes of a de- 
tailed treatment. When some specialists are now contending that 
every man must confine himself to a single province of inquiry, it is 
timely to urge once more the lesson of Plato that every so-called 
special reality gets its significance in the supreme reality, and the 
lesson of Hegel that nothing can fall outside of the logical chain. So 
tellingly is this view put by Mr. Bosanquet, and in so many ways 
thrust home, that his work amounts to a new and independent theory. 
All it needs, as I think, is that he should add the patience of the sci- 
entific investigator to his broad sympathy and philosophic insight, in 
order to do for our time what Plato and Hegel have done for theirs. 

Mr. Bosanquet's theory of the state may be said to turn upon the- 
nature of self-government, which, whether it be ethical or political, 
has the appearance of a paradox. What meaning can we attach to the 
government or mastery of oneself, an idea according to which a man 
is at one and the same time the person governed and the person gov- 
erning ? However singular the idea may seem, and in whatever way 
interpreted, it is widely felt to be a more or less adequate expression 
for a moral fact. Self-control, it is said, is the root of wisdom ; it is 
coupled with self-reverence and self-knowledge, which likewise have 
the same air of paradox. This moral phenomenon is found in every 
form of repentance. "I will find the means," said Edward Glenden- 
ning, " to tame this rebellious heart of mine, or I will tear it out of my 
bosom." In this connection Mr. Bosanquet quotes Professor James 
{Principles of Psychology II, p. S48)who says " the sluggard, the drunk- 
ard, the coward never talk of their conduct in that way (J. <?., as ' con- 
quering ' their impulses and temptations) or say they resist their 
energy, overcome their sobriety, conquer their courage, and so forth ' ' 
(p. 140). Ever since the time of Plato, the author observes, no 
language has been more frequently and more pregnantly applied to 
the human spirit than the language of this moral paradox ; and Plato's 
explanation, too, has been with modifications accepted, that the soul 
of man is complex, having higher and lower sides or aims, and that 
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the higher aim is achieved only by clear thought and firm resolve. 
The higher side of man's moral nature is in such a time of conflict 
called the higher self, and the lower side his lower self; the accom- 
plishment of the high aim is a proof of self-control, and the accom- 
plishment of the low aim a proof of self-indulgence. Here then is 
seen the propriety of the teleological explanation of the moral struggle, 
of which each agent is the arena. It is not a contest between irrecon- 
cilable powers, each seeking to gain possession of the human spirit, 
but rather the way by which the true self becomes a real and positive 
fact in the actual world. 

Now self-government appears also as the paradox of political obli- 
gation. It is easy to see that Mr. Bosanquet, with his strong leaning 
toward Plato and Hegel, has no intention of separating ethics from 
politics, half-hoping, indeed, that he might widen the term ' eth- 
ical ' in order to make it include in English philosophy, as it does 
in Plato and Hegel, the whole social order. He merely uses the 
conception of moral self-control in order to suggest that government 
in any modern nation-state is really, and not merely nominally, self- 
government, or, in other words, that in social institutions an indi- 
vidul should recognize his true and sober self. " The state is the fly- 
wheel of our life. Its system is constantly reminding us of duties, 
from sanitation to the incidents of trusteeship, which we have not the 
least desire to neglect, but which we are either too ignorant or too 
indolent to carry out apart from instruction and authoritative sugges- 
tion. We profit at every turn by institutions, rules, traditions, re- 
searches, made by minds at their best, which through state -action are 
now in a form to operate as extensions of our own minds" (p. 152). 
Thus when the state is shown to be the embodiment of our reasoned 
will, it is also shown that self-government is not a paradox, but a 
fact. 

In showing that the idea of the state is found in its component 
parts, Mr. Bosanquet discusses many interesting points, one or two of 
which may be mentioned : 

(«) If we take the social self as the man's own better mind, valu- 
able light is thrown upon the conception of liberty. In chapter VI, 
treating of "The Conception of Liberty," Mr. Bosanquet writes: 
" Now that it has occurred to us that in order to be ourselves, we must 
be always becoming something which we are not, or in other words, 
we must always recognize that we are something more than we have 
become, liberty, as the condition of being ourselves, cannot simply be 
something which we have, still less something which we have always 
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had — a status quo to be maintained. It must be a condition relevant 
to our continued struggle to assert the control of something in us, 
which we recognize as imperative upon us, or as our real self, but which 
we only obey in a very imperfect degree . . . Thus it is possible 
for us to acquiesce, as rational beings, in a law and order which on 
the whole makes for the possibility of asserting our true or universal 
selves, at the very moment when this law and order is constraining 
our particular private wills in a way which we resent or even condemn ' ' 
(p. 127). Hence our liberty, or "to use a good old expression, our 
liberties," may be identified with a system of law and order " con- 
sidered as the condition and guarantee of our becoming the best that 
we have it in us to become, that is, of becoming ourselves. ' ' Inevitably, 
therefore, such a social order, embodying not the casual private self 
but the sober true self, is rightly called a system of self-government. 
If liberty be understood as the being ourselves, and the fullest condi- 
tion of liberty that in which we are ourselves most completely, it is 
only in the social order that we can be free and self-governing. 

With this conception of liberty, as the author modestly urges, 
readers of Greek philosophy and of Hegel are familiar; but it may be 
added that this interpretation of the absolute or complete will is put 
with such simplicity and with so little of the doctrinaire or borrowed 
element as to be not merely an independent statement, but practically 
a real development of the conception. Besides, we are warned away 
from recent inadequate theories. When Herbert Spencer writes : 
"Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man," he thinks of liberty as 
merely the absence of restraint, and supposes that the relatively super 
ficial or external self, as it stands opposed to others in space and time, 
is the true self. Such a theory fails to discern that when a man truly 
wills himself he is not at the level of opposition to others, but is seek- 
ing to realize an aim which is the purpose of both himself and others, 
in so far as all are conscious of what they really are. Thus Herbert 
Spencer, as Mr. Bosanquet has shown, never conceives of society ex- 
cept as a system of machinery for keeping each individual free from 
the contagion of others, nor has he any view of the self except as an 
abstraction from all distinctively human relations. Students of Hegel 
will remember how that philosopher, taking such an abstract self as a 
mere point of departure, gradually wins his way to the higher view of 
man as really free only when complete, and knowing the difficulty of 
understanding Hegel's treatment will be glad to have Mr. Bosanquet's 
real simplification of the same theme. 
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(<5) A theory which halts midway between Herbert Spencer and 
Hegel is that which finds in society not the will of the individual, nor 
yet the absolute or complete will, but the Will of All. The Will of 
All, as Mr. Bosanquet shows (pages 114, 115), is the average will of all 
the persons concerned, and, therefore, quite possibly not the true in- 
terest of any single one. " It is necessary to insist on the distinction 
between true and apparent interest, universal and aggregate of partic- 
ulars, General Will and Will of All," because "a true interest gener- 
ally requires some degree of energy or effort, perhaps of self- sacrifice ; 
while the purely private or apparent interest, the interest of each of us 
in his routine frame of mind, is that by which many are always deter- 
mined, and a whole community is too likely to be determined. ' ' Of this 
point Mr. Bosanquet gives a very striking and convincing illustration : 
" Let us suppose that Themistocles had been beaten in the Athenian 
assembly when he proposed that, instead of dividing the revenue from 
the silver mines among all the citizens, they should devote this reve- 
nue annually to building a fleet — the fleet which fought at Salamis. It 
is easy to see that in such a case a relatively ideal end, demanding a 
certain self-denial, might appear less attractive to all the individuals — 
each keeping before himself his own separate share of profit — than the 
accustomed distribution of money. And if such a view had gained 
the day, history would never have told, and no free Europe would 
have existed to understand, by what decision the true general will and 
common interest of Athens might have transcended the aggregate 
private interests of all her citizens. ' ' 

(V) Another admirable illustration of the way in which Mr. Bo- 
sanquet' s theory works, is to be found in his discussion of rights. In 
the matter of rights, if anywhere, it would seem that persons are sep- 
arate and exclusive. Hegel's remark that the maxim of abstract right 
is " Be a person and respect others as persons," would appear to sup- 
port the view that the function of the state was to preserve the rights 
of each against all the rest. But, in the very statement of this princi- 
ple of abstract right, lies concealed an obligation to fulfill in one's own 
self all that is implied in the idea of personality. Thus Hegel may be 
said to be really contending that it is only he who discharges the 
duties of personality who has rights at all. In Hegel's conception of 
right the duties hidden in the claim to possess rights are not expressly 
dwelt upon. But Mr. Bosanquet brings out the point with delightful 
clearness. When Alexander Selkirk says in his solitude, " My rights 
there is none to dispute," he may be taken to mean that, notwith- 
standing his peculiar circumstances, it is reasonable to speak of his 
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rights because at any moment some one might arrive who would dis- 
pute or respect them. 

Rights, then, belong to persons who compose a community of some 
kind. But no community can be conceived of as composed of per- 
sons utterly like one another, the very idea of a community implying 
that each of the persons constituting it brings with him his own life. 
Now such a life may be called the place, position, or function of the per- 
son concerned ; and we must regard rights as attaching to selves or 
persons from the point of view of a place or position in the order de- 
termined by law. 

But if rights be viewed as belonging not to abstract unreal personali- 
ties, but to persons, each of whom necessarily does a definite service, 
they are conditioned by the implied obligation to perform this service ; 
and this obligation or duty, involved in the very existence of rights, I 
owe at once to myself and to the community of which I am a member. 
"The source of obligation lies in the fact that the logic of the whole 
is operative in every part, and consequently that every part has a real- 
ity which goes beyond its average self, and identifies it with the 
whole, making demands upon it in doing so" (p. 210). Thus the 
social whole gives meaning and substance to each person's will and 
rights. "What comes first, we may say, is the position, the place or 
places, function or functions, determined by the nature of the best 
life as displayed in a certain community, and the capacity of the indi- 
vidual self for a unique contribution to that best life" (p. 205). 
Hence in a person we see not at once and directly the absolute or 
complete will, but, in the first place, a man with a special and definite 
place, task, or position, and thus can understand that his rights arise 
out of the implied but real obligation to maintain, his class or place. 
This idea, while quite in the spirit of Plato and Hegel, is one of the 
happiest strokes of constructive thought in the volume, and challenges 
comparison with the work of thinkers of the first rank. 

Space will not permit of any reference to the critical introductory 
chapters, in which the biological and psychological theories of society 
are so deftly and yet sympathetically examined, nor of the theories of 
Bentham, Mill, and Herbert Spencer, by whom it is maintained either 
that the state is the seat of all real power and the individual is naught, 
or that the individual is the seat of power and the state is naught. But 
none the less Mr. Bosanquet's position is strengthened by this critical 
introduction, which some may even find to be the most interesting 
section of the work. Taken altogether, it is hard to think of any book 
which gives English readers so full and able an account of the nature 
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of the state. The greatest philosophers, such as Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
and Hegel, we must name with reverence, but in our time their mantle 
has in a marked degree fallen on the shoulders of Mr. Bosanquet. 

There are one or two points about which I am not clear, and I shall 
state them as briefly as possible : (1) Mr. Bosanquet more than once 
makes use of the phrase, " true political philosophy " or " true social 
theory, ' ' and when giving an historical outline limits true theory to three 
periods, the time of Plato and Aristotle, the time from Rousseau to 
Hegel, and, to a subordinate degree, the present time in England. 
The limitation seems to me to be unnecessary. Suppose ' ' true theory ' ' 
to be a presentation, in some form suitable to the time, of the concep- 
tion that the state is the embodiment and vehicle of the better self. In 
Dante's De Monarchia (Church's translation) we find such a theory of 
society as is contained in the following extracts : ' ' Men exist for 
themselves and not at the pleasure of others, only if a monarch rules. ' ' 
" Good states in this way aim at liberty, that in them men may live 
for themselves" (Bk. I, xii). " All that is desires its own existence, 
and the agent in acting enlarges his existence in some way" (Bk. 
I, xiii). "All concord depends on unity which is in wills; the hu- 
man race, when it is at its best, is a kind of concord . . . therefore, 
the human race at its best depends on the unity which is in will ' ' 
(Bk. I, xv). These passages make it hard to deny that the De Mon- 
archia is " true social theory. ' ' The case of such a political philosopher 
as Hobbes is not so simple, and I shall not attempt to put it. But if 
Mr. Bosanquet were to employ on him the insight which he has em- 
ployed on Rousseau, he could, I believe, show that Hobbes, in his con- 
ception that the ' law of nature' lies at the basis of social life and the 
sovereign power, was himself passing beyond his own view of liberty 
as the ' ' absence of external impediments. ' ' 

(2) There can be little doubt that Mr. Bosanquet has found the 
chapter on the limits of state action (Chapter VIII) the least easy to 
write. His idea that the state can properly use force only in a nega- 
tive way to remove or prevent hindrances to the best life, and not in a 
positive way to promote morality, requires to be strained, as he admits, 
in its application to education, sanitation, etc., and must be modified 
in order to apply to the punishment of crime. Again, when he speaks 
of the authority of the state as "backed ultimately by physical force," 
the reader, while freely granting that every act of every individual, 
whatever be his capacity, has a side on which it is force, will prefer 
Mr. Bosanquet' s other view, the teleological view, which he has so 
successfully expounded, that the ultimate backing of state action is not 
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force but reason. It seems possible that he, in his exposition of state 
action, is at times unconsciously influenced by the theory of the sepa- 
ration of individual and state, the very theory which he is at pains to 
disprove. 

(3) Throughout his entire work, the author has carefully noted that 
the realms of art, philosophy, and religion, though they are within the 
commonwealth and founded upon it, lie beyond the strict social ideal. 
They are in his own words "a continuation"; "even political 
theory," he writes, " must so far point ahead as to show that it knows 
where to look for its continuation " (p. 332). Hegel, too, by means 
of his dialectic was able to indicate the limited power of the state to 
satisfy the self. So far all is clear. But in a teleological view, as Mr. 
Bosanquet has himself shown, ' a continuation ' is not a literal con- 
tinuation but rather a completion, and what comes last is the real in- 
terpretation of all that goes before. In the case of rights, for instance, 
Dante says (De Monarckta, II, ii) : "Right is that proportion of 
man to man as to things and as to persons which, when it is preserved, 
preserves society, and when it is destroyed destroys society," and also 
"Right in the world is nothing else than the likeness of the will of 
God." Dante is of the opinion that even the question of rights cannot 
be settled without reference to the absolute, and in so thinking recalls 
Plato's conception that the laws of the state are in their origin and 
nature divine. If so, a higher will than the social will must be evoked, 
if we are to offer a true explanation of the social will in even its sim- 
plest phase. To me that is a necessary deduction from Mr. Bosan- 
quet's own theory. 

It would be a mistake to think that, in mentioning these difficul- 
ties, I was seeking to assume the position of either fault-finder or judge ; 
rather do I wish to be understood as expressing the hope that the au- 
thor of this able work may deem them of sufficient interest to warrant 
some notice. 

S. W. Dyde. 

A Short History of Freethought, Ancient and Modern. By John 
M. Robertson. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited ; 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899. — pp. xv, 447. 
When a man offers us a history of any part of the intellectual life 
of mankind, we naturally wish to know what conception he has of the 
subject with which he deals. Mr. Robertson, however, in the book 
before us, gives but a vague intimation of what he means by ' free- 
thought ' until near the end of the book. In the first chapter, where 



